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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Mrs. Marion B. Baxter is at the head of 
the only free hospital in Seattle, Wash., 
the hospital ship Idaho, an account of 
which the WoMAN’s JoURNAL publishes 
this week. Seeing the great need of a 
free hospital, Hon. Roger S. Greene asd 
other public-spirited citizens bought the 
ship and gave it to be used for this pur- 
pose. Mrs. Baxter, in addition to her 
good work for the hospital, has been for 
several years on the editorial staff of the 
Seattle Daily Times. She is alsoan active 
member of the Political Equality Club. 





oe —___—_ 


The New York Anti-Suffrage Associa- 
tion has got out its annual manifesto, in 
which it quotes all the Legislatures where 
woman suffrage has received a small vote 
during the past year, and omits all those 
where it received a large one. And it 
claims the defeats as showing that wor- 
en are everywhere organized against it, 
although in most of those States the ‘‘An- 
tis’? do not pretend to have any organiza- 
tion, not even the smallest committee, 





When the voters of Wheeling, W. Va. 
refused to put a woman suffrage clause 
into the new city charter, Miss Kate M. 
Gordon astonished one of the Wheeling 
editors by telling him that the ‘‘Antis’’ 
would probably claim this as a victory 
due to their work; and sure enough they 
do, although not one of them went to 
Wheeling, and the documents they sent 
were thrown into the editorial waste 
basket. Where equal suffrage is defeated, 
it is done by local conservatism, and this 
is lessening every day. Therefore, as 
the Antis regretfully admit, the suffrag- 
ists are not at all discouraged. 


——e 


At the third annual convention of the 
Indiana State Nurses’ Association, held 
recently in Indianapolis, Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall gave the principal address, on 
“‘The Modern Nurse and Her Relation to 
Life.” 





Miss Lilian Whiting has lately returned 
from a special trip to Florence, where 
she went to obtain additional mate- 
rial for her new book, ‘‘The Florence of 











THE HOSPITAL 


Landor.’”’ It is to be brought out by Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. in holiday style. 


—-_ ? 





The New Zealand House of Representa- 
tives has passed a bill making seven years’ 
desertion or seven years’ hopeless lunacy 
a ground for divorce. 


—_ > 





Dr. James Reed Chadwick is no more, 
If ever a man was a benefactor of women, 
this good physician was one. He rescued 
by his skill thousands from lives of suffer- 
ing and premature death. He may be 
said to have founded, or greatly advanced, 
the science of gynecology. He created a 
medical library. He promoted cremation 
instead of burial of the dead. And among 
his other cheerful activities he was a chiv- 
alrous and successful champion of equal 
rights for women in his profession, not 
only in practice but in associations of 
physicians. And all bis manifold public 
activities never prevented him from giving 
the simplest and kindest attention to the 
humblest appeals of the poorest women 
patients. 


aoe ————_ 


A HOSPITAL SHIP. 

Perched on a gridiron on the water 
front in Seattle, Wash., is the Wayside 
Emergency Hospital —formerly the old 
ship Idahe, which is perhaps the best 
known little hospital in the world to-day. 

Several years ago, some one conceived 














SHIP. 





A GROUP O} 





I as president. She watched over the in- 
ternal affairs, I ‘blowed the bugle.’ To- 
day the work is out of debt, the ship is 
withthe wind; there is a balance tw its 
credit inthe bank, and yet it has never 
begged. From the outset I determined 
that if it was all right, it would live; and 
if it wasn’t all right, why, it deserved to 
die. 

“It is a charity ship, pure and sim- 
ple. The only requisite for admission 
is that the applicant be sick and help- 
less. 

‘Last December Mrs. 
stricken ill. 
poration now. 

“On board ship is as fine a class of 
nurses in training as can be found. Our 
first graduation occurred June 6, The 
medical staff is composed of eight physi- 


Gannon was 
I am all there is to the cor- 


‘cians and surgeons, some of the best the 


city affords, They have as counsellors 
five of the leading surgeons. In the little 
surgery are performed the most difficult 
operations known, These doctors answer 





NURSES, 





Marion B, Baxter, an! she was made to 
feel that not only did the plow-bandles 
point her way, but that she must lay hold. 
In an interview Mrs. Baxter said: 

‘It was all new work to me, but I saw 
that it was the only open door for Seattle’s 
sick and outcast poor. It was under a 
debt of $1,200, but there were the plow- 
bandles, and—well, what’s the use of tak- 








MRS. 





the idea of turning the old ship iato a 
mission; but after a varied career, iu which 
it gained much notoriety, it was practi- 
cally abandoned in 1903. 

By a strange combination of circum- 
stances, the work was handed over to Mis. 








ing hold of plow handles unless the thing 


MARION B. BAXTER. 





plows? 

“To make a long story short, I found a 
little woman by the name of Fannie Gan- 
non who was rot afraid to lay hold with 
me. We incorporated; she as manager, 





calls day or night without any compensa- 
tion whatever. 

‘Seattle, as you know, is a great city. 
It is the gateway to the golden north. 
There, any day in the year, may be found 
representatives from every government 
on earth; and from time to time we have 
had the sick and destitute from every 
-known country. 

‘*Many sorrowful lessons drift to us from 
the street. We get the outcast woman, 
the abandoned girl, and more than one 
such has passed away in the pangs of 
maternity, leaving her babe behind. Six 
such little ones have been adopted legally 
into homes during the last six months, 

‘From the outside, the old ship looks 
desolate enough; but inside it is neat and 
clean, and the bedding as good as will be 
found in any hospital in the city, 

“The city and county jointly pay $500 a 
month toward the support of the work, 
but it requires several hundreds besides. 

‘The story of that ship and its work 
has appeared in most of the great dailies 
of the country. Editorials have appeared 
about it in the London press, and three 
weeks ago I received a pressing request 
from a London syndicate for a complete 
story and a full set of illustrations. 

“Of one thing I am sure, the seed of a 
splendid work is planted on that ship; it 
will grow; it will in time be very large; 
and sometime I think that some one will 
be justified in passing the hat around the 
world, in the interest of a large free hospi« 
tal, a mercy hospital, and for a mainten- 
ance-in-perpetuity fund; for why should 
Seattle be taxed to care for the sick poor 
of so many nations? 

‘As I look back over these two years, 
I can say only, ‘Give God the glory, be- 
cause he considered his handmaiden 
worthy so great a charge.’ I must add 
that our head nurse, Katherine Majors, is 
@ consecrated Christian woman, and the 
word has gone forth that the sick must be 
treated as tenderly as if they were rich. 

“The first three months of this year 
showed 2,999 days’ bed care and 700 dis- 
pensary patients. This quarter will prob- 
ably run ahead of that; and there are 
surgical cases day and night.” 


=—_- et 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 
Mrs. Bernie Babcock is literary and 
society editor of the Arkansas Democrat, 
published at Little Rock, 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Rev. ANNA H. SHAW was much im- 
proved in health by her recent brief vaca- 
tion at Wianno, Mass., during which she 
gardened, chopped wood, and was in the 
open air as much as possible. She writes 
that she left there feeling better than she 
has felt for two years. She has since 
been speaking in Vermont and Canada. 


LADY MINTO, the new vicereine of In- 
dia, is like her husband devoted to travel 
and adventure. They made atrip to the 
Klondike and there had many quaint ex- 
periences. The miners of those parts 
called her a ‘‘clipper’’ for the spirited way 
in which she took snapshots of the scenery 
from her place on the cow-catcher, as the 
viceregal train sped through the Rockies. 


IsABELLE M,. PAGAN lately contributed 
to the Dickensian an interesting article 
on **The Dramatic Element in Dickens,’’ 
which is reprinted in Littell’s Living Age 
of Sept. 23. She has obtained practical 
familiarity with her subject by dramatiz- 
ing several of Dickens’s stories, and can 
speak with authority upon their possibil- 
ities. 

Mrs. JuLIA WARD Howe contributes 
to the September issue of the Philadel- 
phia magazine, Talent, a beautiful article 
on Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, one of the 
finest tributes to her that have yet ap- 
peared. The same issue contains an in- 
teresting paper Mrs. Livermore by 
Anna L, Curtis, and a collection of ‘‘Anec- 
dotes of Mrs. Livermore,’’ with mapy il- 
lustrations, 


on 


Tue EMPRESS OF JAPAN expressed to 
Miss Alice Roosevelt her wish for an 
American sewing machine. Miss Roose- 
qelt told her father, who at once ordered 
a fine ‘‘Singer’’ for the Empress, in recog- 
nition of the courtesies shown his daugh- 
ter. The machine is of the V.S. pattern, 
and is gold-plated. On one end are the 
American and Japanese coats of arms. 
Underneath in Japanese characters is the 
date, with the reason for the presentation. 
It is said that the machine will be sent to 
Japan by a special messenger. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX commends the 
act of Ida Sheehan in giving a gold medal 
for kindness to animals to Martin J. Cor- 
coran, after having for five months quietly 
watched the drivers and teamsters. Mrs. 
Wilcox says: ‘At present there is too 
much punishment for evil in comparison 
with the awards given good. It is to be 
hoped that every city will follow the ex- 
ample of this young woman, and send ont 
an emissary to search quietly and patient- 
ly for men deserving of medals for kind- 
ness to animals, Meantime, letevery man 
and woman interested in the beautiful 
work use every effort to awaken school 
boards tu the great need of introducing 
humane education into the schoo! curric- 
ulum,.’’ In Colorado, where women vote, 
they have it in the schools. 


Mrs. MARTEL, president of the Wom- 
en’s Liberal and Reform League of New 
South Wales, happened to be present 
when a resolution in favot of woman suf- 
frage was discussed at the recent Annual 
Congrees of the Women’s Codperative 
Guild, held at Sheffield, England, and she 
was able to throw some light on the ques- 
tion from experience, The resolution 
urged the granting of the ballot because 
“the vote is the only effective weapon for 
securing much-needed industrial reforms, 
and because women are as much affected 
as men by laws which regulate taxation, 
the liquor traffic, education, care of the 
old, housing, the unemployed, and other 
questions, and should therefore have a 
direct voice in the election of members of 
Parliament.’’ Most of the 500 delegates 
seemed to favor the resolution, and sev- 
eral speeches were made in support of it. 
Finally Mrs. Martel pointed out that in 
Australia ‘‘three Acts of great importance 
touching the liquor traffic, State children, 
and infant-life protection, for which wom- 
en had worked hard and almost hopelessly 
before they had the vote, were easily 
passed as soon as women were enfran- 
chised. Perhaps the most striking in- 
stance was a bill raising the age of con- 
sent from fourteen years to seventeen. 
For ten years prior to the franchise they 
had fought for this measure, introducing 
in that time fourteen deputations, but 
with no apparent effect. Within six 
weeks after the women had the vote, an 
unpetitioned bill was introduced by the 
government and passed.’’ The resolution 
was carried unanimously. 
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AFTER ALL 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
There’s always love that’s caring, 
And shielding, and forbearing, 
Dear woman’s love to hold us close and keep 
our hearts in thrall; 
There’s home to share together 
In calm or stormy weather, 
And while the hearth-flame burns, it isa 
good world, after all. 


The lisp of children’s voices, 
The chance of happy choices, 
The bugle-sounds of hope and faith through 
fogs and mists that call; 
The heaven that stretches o’er us, 
The better days before us, 
They all combine to make this earth a good 
world, after all. 





TRADE SCHOOLS FOR WOMEN. 

Trade schools for women are greatly 
needed. There is no reason why they 
should not learn the use of tools and en- 
gage in varied industries. Carpenters, 
lathers, plasterers, paper-havgers, ma- 
chinists, telegraphers, house- painters, 
plumbers, furniture-polishers, repairers of 
buildings, etc., are always more or less in 
demand. Skilled labor seldom lacks em- 
ployment. But the mechanic arts, ex- 
cept printing and typewriting, are almost 
closed against women, because they have 
no opportunity to become proficient in 
the use of tools, 

I have of late been specially impressed 
by the value of familiarity with a trade. 
During the past year I have known an 
educated accountant, a good bookkeeper, 
a map in the prime of life, thoroughly 
familiar with office duties, try in vain for 
months to find remunerative employment 
in Boston, Yet during that period there 
was exceptional activity in general busi- 
ness. In the building trades, mechanics 
have been in constant demand, Lathers 
have found no difficulty in earning six 
dollars a day; stone-cutters 50 cents an 
hour. Skilled hand labor has been so 
scarce that I have heard manufacturers 
declare themselves in favor of a repeal of 
the Chinese labor law and of all restric- 
tions upon immigration, on the ground 
that demand for labor exceeded supply in 
their factories. 

Dentistry offers an almost unlimited 
field for womanly skill and activity—yet, 
during the thirty-five years that the 
WomAN’s JouRNAL has appeared every 
week, I think no woman dentist has ever 
advertised in its columns. In the Boston 
city directory for 1904 there are 570 names 
of dentists. Only seven are women. Yet 
one half of the patients of these 570 are 
women. 

In all branches of skilled labor that can 
be pursued inside buildings, without ex- 
treme publicity or exposure to inclement 
weather, thousands of women might find 
remunerative employment. Is it not time 
that some philanthropist should establish 
and maintain practical schools wherein, 
without needless expense and delay, 
young women may learn the use of tools, 
manual training, and the practical knowl- 
edge of trades? H. B, B. 


CHILD LABOR IN GEORGIA. 





The current number of Lharities says: 

“Georgia has again furnished the an- 
nual demonstration of the truth that her 
civilization stands somewhat lower than 
that of England a century ago. Georgia 
has once more cast her annual vote against 
affording any protection whatever to the 
tiny children in her cotton mills. For 
another year it will remain legal for little 
girls five and six years of age to work 
throughout the night, eleven hours, when- 
ever it may prove profitable to the mills 
to work night shifts. 

‘Year after year Georgia rejects a bill 
which would, if enacted, prohibit all 
work in cotton mills to children under the 
age of ten years. Sir Robert Peel’s bill of 
1802 is stillin advance of public opinion 
in Georgia. Lord Shaftesbury’s bill of 
1842 is still too merciful for the people of 
that State. Compared with Georgia, Ala- 
bama (where little girls may work in mills 
eight hours at night on reaching the thir- 
teenth birthday) is a modern and enlight- 
ened State. Compared with Georgia, 
South Carolina (where children of ten 
years may work in mills in the summer 
provided that some time during the year 
they have attended some school through- 
out four months) appears well forward in 
the ranks of the enlightened. Compared 
with Georgia, Russia (where no child 


column, 





under age of twelve years may be em- 


ployed in any mill) appears tender in its 
care of childhood. 

**This action of Georgia is deliberate. It 
is taken, year after year, at the close of 
long debates in the Senate. It is by the 
vote of twenty-three senators that the 
year 1905 is placed in the black list of 
years in which Georgia advisedly sacri- 
fices her little boys and girls to the greed 
of ber manufacturers. 

‘Many Northern corporations have 
branches in Georgia. The writer has seen 
the splendid modern equipment of the 
Merrimac mills, the Massachusetts mills, 
and the beautiful village of the New York 
mills at Aragon. Are these Northern 
corporations guiltless of influencing the 
votes of the twenty-three enemies of the 
little white children of Georgia? 

‘*The disfranchised black men of Georgia 
may well feel a certain satisfaction that it 
is only the white children who are em- 
ployed in the cotton mills; and that all 
these senators are white men. 

“Thinking citizens of this republic, 
however, must recognize the sinister fact 
that progress in legislation in all States in 
which the cotton industry thrives is ham- 
pered by the competition of mauufactu- 
rers in Georgia whose cruel privilege of 
wearing out and destroying little white 
children has thus been extended a year 
by the senators of Georgia.’ 

Years ago, when this bill was defeated, 
a Georgia lady said that the Georgia Leg- 
islature seemed as if it were in League 
with the Woman Suffrage Association to 
convert the women to the belief that they 
needed the ballot. The lesson has been 
repeated several times since then, and the 
women are learning it fast. The lives of 
little children cannot be destroyed with 
impunity in any of the States where the 
mothers have a vote. A. 8. B. 


MR. CLEVELAND AGAIN. 


Let the friends of equal rights rejoice. 
Hon. Grover Cleveland is again on the 
war-path in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Last time he attacked mainly women’s 
clubs, and incidentally woman suffrage. 
This time he attacks mainly woman suf- 
frage, and incidentally woman’s clubs. 
We shall review his article next week. 

A. 8. B. 








PIGS FOR SUFFRAGE. 

According to Zion’s Herald, ‘A small 
pig dedicated to deaconess work by a far- 
mer was—when it grew to be big—the 
means of giving five city children a ten 
days’ outing at a deaconess fresh- air 
home.”’ 

Why should not every suffragist living 
on a farm dedicate one little pig to the 
cause? At the time of the National Suf- 
frage Bazar in New York, a substantial 
sum was put into the treasury by Miss 
Laura Clay’s ‘‘suffrage shote,’’ and a still 
larger one by the efforts of Mrs, Eleanor 
Stockman of Mason City, Iowa, who lives 
in a hog-raising county, and who easily 
begged for the Bazar hogs enough to make 
acar-load. There is something especially 
appropriate in raising money by hogs to 
put an end to the hoggish system of ex- 
cluding women from equal rights. 

A. 8. B. 


— oe 


COMERS AND GOERS. 

Readers of the WomAN’'s JOURNAL will 
recall an able and brilliant article written 
a few years ago by Miss Katharine Merrill 
of Chicago, and called ‘‘Professor Miiuster- 
berg’s View of American Women.” It 
took up Prof. Miiosterberg’s statements 
in the International Review, and shook 
them threadbare with a light but unspar- 
ing hand. Remembering the general in- 
terest in this paper, I was the more glad 
when Miss Merrill herself walked into the 
office one day, and said she was to spend 
the winter in Boston teaching literature. 
She has a position in the ‘Leland Powers 
School of the Spoken Word,’’ and will 
also have private classes. See another 
Cc. W. 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

A radical move was made by the Alle- 
gheny presbytery of the United Presbyte- 
rian church at its recent meeting in Pitts 
burg, Pa. A resolution was presented 
authorizing women to attend the ses- 
sions of the presbytery, and also giving 
them the right to vote on all subjects com- 
ing before the sessions. Heretofore wom- 
en have been barred even from attendance. 
The resolution was bitterly opposed by 
sixty members of the presbytery, but was 
finally adopted by a good majority. The 
question has been agitated in Presbyterian 





meetings for many years, but this is the 


first session that has adopted such a reso- 
lution. 


Mary E. Miars, minister of the Society 
of Friends in Lynn, Mass., completed 
seven years of service on Sept. 10, and 
closed her work with that congregation. 





Miss Miars is a native of Wilmington, O, 
a graduate of Earlham College, Richmond, 
Ind., and previous to her coming East, 
was engaged in pastoral work in Carmel, 
Ind. During her stayin Lynn Miss Miars 
has been identified with the best religious 
and philanthropic work of the city, and 
her retirement from the pastorate is a mat- 
ter of general regret. It is her intention 
to take a year for rest and Bible study. 
The pastor of a church in Haverhill, 
Mass., Rev. Mr. White, was taken sud- 
denly ill on a recent Sunday morning 
about an hour before church. It was too 
late to secure another minister, but. Mrs. 
White was equal to the emergency, and 
she offered to take her husband's place, 
The parishioners were greatly surprised 
when they saw a woman in the pulpit, but 
Mrs. White conducted the service capably, 


and preached an instructive sermon. She 
also conducted the evening service. 
F. M, A. 





WOMEN AND CIVICS. 

At the annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Civic Association,to be held in Cleve- 
land, O., Oct. 4 to 6, Mrs, Annette E. Mo- 
Crea, a well-known clubwoman and land- 
scape gardener of Chicago, will preside at 
the meeting which considers railroad im- 
provements. Mrs. McCrea is consulting 
l#@ndscape architect for the Illinois Central 
Railroad, and is chairman of the associa- 
tion’s railroad and rural improvement de- 
partment. There is no more active section 
of the association than the ‘*‘Woman’s Out- 
door League,’’ and one afternoon will be 
devoted exclusively to its work. On Fri- 
day afternoon, Mrs. Charles F. Millspaugh 
of Chicago will lecture on ‘Women as a 
Factor in Civic Improvement,’’ and there 
will be an address on ‘‘The Improvement 
of the Home” by Mrs. Gabrielle Stewart 
Mulliner, secretary of the Municipal Art 
Society of New York. Mrs. M. F. John- 
ston of Richmond, Ill., vice-president of 
the arts and crafts department, will talk 
of “The Arts and Crafts as Factors in Civ- 
ic Improvement,’’ and Rev. Caroline Bart- 
lett Crane will speak of ‘Juvenile Civic 
League Work in Kalamazoo.” 





WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 

Mrs. Alice Hegan Rice, the author of 
‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,’’ has 
organized a new national bank in Louis- 
ville, Ky., with a capital stock ot $250,000. 
Her husband, Cale Young Rice, will be 
associated with her in the enterprise. If 
in need of aids, Mrs. Rice might secure 
one of the seventeen women who hold the 
position of president or cashier of banks 
in Kansas. Here is the list: Mary Cotton, 
president of Citizens’ National Bank, Sa- 
betha; Mrs. M. T. Jones, vice-president 
Home State Bank, Chanute; Margaret 
Kane, cashier Bucklin State Bank, Buck- 
lin; Isabel Martey, cashier Citizens’ State 
Bank, Longford; Ella Demoret, cashier 
State Bank, Pretty Prairie; Rachel C. 
Cook, assistant cashier Parker State Bank, 
Parker; Mae Critchfield, assistant cashier 
Jefferson County Bank, Oskaloosa; Estelle 
Platt, assistant cashier Citizens’ State 
Bank, Ness City; Retta M. Smith, assist- 
ant cashier State Bank, Natsina; Myrtle 
Chappin, assistant cashier Moline State 
Bank, Moline; Mrs. P. S. Upton, assistant 
cashier Mahaska State Bank, Mahaska; 
Ethel W. Wooley, assistant cashier State 
Bank, Longton; Florence E. Huffman, 
assistant cashier Hepler State Bank, Hep- 
ler; Elsie H. Adair, assistant cashier Citi- 
zens’ State Bank, Garnett; Nell C. Glass- 
cock, assistant cashier State Bank of 
Gardner; Annie K. Knight, assistant cash- 
ier Bank of Chapman, Chapman; Lottie 
E. Green, assistant cashier Valley State 
Bank, Belle Plaine. 





Mrs. George P. Everhart, a society 
woman, has just opened a ‘‘commission 
shop” in Chicago. This shop is an ad- 
vanced ‘“‘woman’s exchange”’ to dispose 
of the work of Chicago women who make 
superior articles of women’s wear in their 
spare time, at ten per cent, commission on 
everything sold. Mrs. Everhart says: 
“There are hundreds of women in this 
city who can make articles of women’s 
wear far superior to anything turned out 
by the manufacturers. They now have 
the opportunity of putting their artistic 
ideas into form with the encouragement 
of financial compensation in view.”’ 

F. M. A. 





TO COLLEGE WOMEN. 

The College Equal Suffrage League has 
published the following statement and 
invitation: 

From a theoretical point of view, the 
reasons why women should vote are the 
same as the reasons why men should vote, 
The ballot is a means of education because 
it is an incentive to study public questions, 
and is a straightforward method of using 
influence and of expressing opinion. Fur- 
ther, the facts concerning the position 





that women now huld in the world show 
that, apart from a theoretical standpeint, 
there are practical reasons why women 
should have the ballot. 

The census of 1900 states that the num- 
ber of women graduated from our colleges 
between 1889 and 1900 increased 159.1 
per cent.; that of men graduates only 60.6 
per cent.; and it also states that between 
the ages of ten and twenty-one years there 
were 117,362 more illiterate males than 
illiterate females in this country. 

In the United States there are between 
three and four million women engaged in 
wage-earning occupations outside of do- 
mestic service, who, having entered the 
industrial field, need for the protection 
of their interests a voice in the legisla- 
tion under which they must work. 

During the years of 1902 and 1903 the 
number of female immigrants was only 28 
per cent. of the total number of immi- 
grants. This shows that the objectionable 
element in the foreign vote would not be 
largely increased if the ballot were given 
to women, 

Women now have full suffrage in Wyom- 
ing, Utah, Idaho, Colorado; in ail but 
three * of the Australiafi States, and in 
New Zealand. 

Theodore Roosevelt, Thomas B. Reed, 
John Quincy Adams, Abraham Lincoln, 
George William Curtis, John Stuart Mill, 
Phillips Brooks, and Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son are some of those who have expressed 
themselves in favor of woman suffrage. 

The aim of the College Equal Suffrage 
League is to further the. interest in the 
woman suffrage movement among both 
graduates ani undergraduates. It is im- 
portant that those who have not thought 
about this question should give the argu- 
ments, for and against, careful and un- 
prejudiced consideration. It is equally 
important that those who already believe 
in equal suffrage should realize and as- 
sume the special obligation resting upon 
them, and identify themselves with the 
effort, at least by giving it the support of 
their names. 

Membership in the League is open to 
graduates of colleges and professional 
schools, and to students of at least one 
year’s standing. Applicants living in or 
near Boston may become members upon 
election by the Membership Committee 
and payment of an annual fee of fifty cents, 
Applicants living at a distance may be- 
come non-resident members upon election 
by the Membership Committee and pay- 
ment of an annual fee of twenty-five cents. 
Any one eligible to membership may be- 
come a life member by payment of ten 
dollars. 

The Plan of Work. The League holds 
two meetings each year, and carries on its 
business by a Board of Managers. The 
work for the year 1904—5 has been to hold 
meetings in as many colleges as possible; 
to increase the number of members by in 
formal meetings and discussions, and to 
organize branch Leagues in other States. 
Although the help of members who have 
time to give to committee work is earnest- 
ly desired, no demand is made upon those 
who do not wish to serve, 


The members of the College Equal Suf- 
frage League whose names are below in- 
dorse the woman suffrage movement: 


Boston University — Esther W. Bates, 
Sara Cone Bryant, Dr. Lena H. Diemar, 
Sarah N. Estey, Mary Kingsbury Simkho. 
vitch, 

Bryn Mawr—Mary A. E. Miller Buck- 
minster, Emily R. Cross, Katherine Hough- 
ton Hepburn, Bertha Rembaugh, Mary 
Foulke Morrison. 

Johns Hopkins—Dr. Emma Lootz Erv- 
ing, Dr. Mabel Haynes, Edith Houghton, 
Dr. Florence Sabin, Dr. Alice W. Tallant. 

Radcliffe—Annie Barber Clark, Eleanor 
Carter Lord, Caroline B. Shaw, Helen A. 
Ward, Dr. Marion Walker Williams. 

Smith—Lucy Ellis Allen, Edith Ames 
Crosby, Maud A. Hartwell, Dr. Margaret 
Long, Alice Peloubet Norton. 

Wellesley—Katherine Lee Bates, Mary 
A. Leavens, Warrene Piper Permar, 
Frances Rousmaniere, Edith Tufts, 

The officers for 1905-1906 are: President, 
Mrs. Charles Park (Radcliffe); vice-presi- 
dents, Dr. Emma Culbertson ( Vassar), and 
Mr. James Lovell Little, Jr. (Harvard); 
secretary, Mrs. Bryan Scott Permar (Wel- 
lesley); and treasurer, Dr. Margaret Long 
(Smith and Johns Hopkins). 

The Committee on Organization, made 
up of Mrs. William Buckminster, chair. 
man, Dr. Alice Tallant, and Dr. Mabel 
Austin, has formed a League in New 
York, with Miss Caroline Lexow as presi- 
dent; Mrs. Helen T. Flexner, vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Morgan, treasurer, and Miss 
Mary Bookstaver, secretary. The New 
York League has as its aim to investigate 
conditions in places where women already 
vote, 

It is desired to form branches elsewhere, 
and the Secretary, Mrs. Bryan Scott Per- 
mar, 830 Beacon Street, Boston, will be 
glad to receive the names and addresses 





* Now in all but one.—Eps. W. J. 








of college women in other places who 
might be interested in suffrage work. 

A large membership is one of the most 
necessary factors in the success of the 
League. College men as well as college 
women are eligibleto membership. Mem. 
bership blanks may be had on application, 





PROPOSED AMENDMENTS. 

At the next annual meeting of the Na. 
tional Woman Suffrage Association, Miss 
Blackwell or some one in her place will 
offer the following amendment: 


To amend Art. 3, Sec. 1, which now 
reads, ‘‘All persons subscribing to this 
Constitution and paying not less than $10 
annually into the treasury of this Associ. 
ation shall be called contributing mem. 
bers thereof,’’ so as to read, ‘‘All persons 
contributing not less than one dollar 
annually.’’ 


The Committee on Improved Election 
Methods will offer the following: 


To amend Art. 7, Sec. 4, which now 
reads, ‘‘In the election of officers, the del. 
egates present from each State may cast 
the full vote to which that State is entitled, 
The vote shall be taken in the same way 
upon any other question whenever the 
delegates present from five States request 
it. In other cases each delegate shall bave 
one vote,”’ so as to read, ‘‘In the election 
of officers, the delegates present from each 
State, the National Officers and chairmen 
of standing committees may cast one vote, 
but no person shall be entitled to two 
votes.’’ 


Mrs. Catt or some one in her place will 
offer an amendment to make the same 
Article read: 


In the elections of officers, the dele- 
gates present from each State, the Nation. 
al officers and chairmen of standing coni- 
mittees may each cast one vote, but no 
person shall be entitled to two votes. 

“Sec. 5. Whenever the delegates pres- 
ent from five States request it, the dele- 
gates present may cast the full vote to 
which each State is entitled, upon any 
question except election of officers. In 
—— each delegate shall have one 
vote. 


Miss Blackwell or some one in her 
place will offer an amendment to make 
the same article read: 


‘On all questions,including the election 
of officers, the delegates present from each 
State may cast the full vote to which that 
State is entitled (minus fractions), when- 
ever the delegates present from five States 
request it. In all other cases each dele- 
gate shall have one vote. National Officers 
and chairmen of Standing Committees 
shall each have one vote and one only.”’ 


Miss Alice Priest or some one in her 
place will offer the following amendment: 


To change Article 1, which now reads, 
“The name of this Association shall be 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association,’’ so as to read, ‘‘The name of 
this Association shall be the Woman Suf- 
frage Association.”’ 





—_> -<—_____ 


COLLEGE WOMEN’S CLUB-HOUSE. 


On Oct. 2, the new home of the College 
Club, at 40 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
will be formally opened, with a house- 
warming from 4 to 6 P. M., at which the 
club officers will receive. 

The house resembles a man’s club in 
many of its arrangements. There is a 
house staff, a chef and a capable set of 
servants. The café, on the ground floor, 
is well arranged, with small tables, and 
the service will be made attractive. On 
the second floor are the library and as- 
sembly room, with a large hall between. 
On the floors above are sleeping rooms, 
which have been decorated and furnished 
in the college colors of Wellesley, Vassar, 
Smith, Boston University, Radcliffe and 
Bryn Mawr. The more general rooms, 
down-stairs, are decorated and furnished 
in excellent taste. 

The club, formed in 1890, is the first of 
its kind to buy a home of its own. It has 
a membership of five hundred. Miss Alice 
Brown of 66 Marlboro Street, Boston, is the 
president. The vice-presidents are Miss 
Alice G. Arnold and Mrs. Alice Upton 
Pearmain; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Maude Lincoln Kirkpatrick; correspond- 
ing secretary, Miss Mary A. Jordan; treas- 
urer, Miss Bertha M. Boody; directors, 
Miss Mabel H. Cummings, Miss Isabel 
Copeland Dewey, Miss Kate Daniels Gris- 
wold, Miss Martha Mason, Mrs. Martha 
Everett St. John, Mrs. Helen Noyes Web- 
ster and Mrs. Eleanor Howard Woods; 
auditor, Miss Maud Appleton Hartwell. 
The club will hold its second reception 
Saturday afternoon, Oct. 7. 





WITH WOMEN'S CLUBS. 


The next biennial meeting of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs will 
open on May 31, 1906, in St. Paul, Minn., 
and continue one week. The city govern- 
ment of St. Paul has already made its first 
appropriation to aid in entertaining the 
Federation, and has promised an addition 
al appropriation before the biennial, The 
visiting club women are to plant trees 
along the broad avenue which connects 
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BROTHER HAGAN 


THE “OBLAST”? SHOEMAN 


Hagan’s Corner—Washington and Boylston Streets 
‘The Shoe That Made’ Boston Famous”’ 
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SOMETHING NEW 


It was needed—Every Woman will appreciate 
The New Hook for a Woman's Shoe 


The “WUNDERHOOX” 


A TIME SAVER 
A NERVE SAVER 
A MODERN IDEA 


Easy to Use—Won’t Tear the Skirts 


See That 
Hook? 


It’s the 
“ Wunderhoox” 
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Meyer Jonasson & Co 


Tremont and Boylston Streets 





SILK WAISTS 


Of Chiffon Taffeta, in various styles of insertions 


and in a most exquisite color range. 
$7.50 Values for 


$5.00 








the twin cities of St. Paul and Minneap- 
olis, as a memorial of their visit. 





At the October gathering of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation, to be held in Athol, 
Oct. 17, 18, one meeting will be devoted 
to civics and one to the consideration of 
pure foods. 





The Current Events Club of Tampa, Fia., 
is soliciting articles to be sold at a bazar 
during the State fair in Tampa in Novem- 
ber. The club hopes to build a clubhouse 
in the near future, and the proceeds of 
this bazar will be added to the clubhouse 
fund, All articles should be sent to Mrs, 
C. J. Huber, 515 Ross Avenue, Tampa, 
Fla., not later than Nov. 5. The club 
will take pleasure in returning this com- 
pliment at any time opportunity occurs. 
At this fair, a ‘‘woman’s club day” is to 
be observed on Nov. 23, when Mrs. Sarah 
Platt Decker, president of the General 
Federation, will be a guest, In honor of the 
club women of Florida the most beautiful 
and imposing building on the fair grounds 
has been set aside for their use. An elab- 
orate program is in preparation, and invi- 
tations have been sent to many leading 
club women of the country. 














MBS. 8. 8. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 
Mrs. Susan S, Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
8. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 





ST. CATHERINE OF SIENNA. 


The WomANn’s JouRNAL for Aug. 12 has 
just reached the writer, with the article 
**St. Catherine as Preacher.’’ By a curious 
coincidence, when it came there was lying 
on my table the admirable book by Gaston 
Bonet Maury, Professor of Theology in 
the University of France, ‘‘Les Precurseurs 
de la Reforme et de la Liberté de Con- 
science dans les Pays Latins’? There are 
few men so well fitted to speak with 
authority on these subjects. Concerning 
Catherine of Sienna, the following is an 
abstract of what he says: 


‘‘While the prestige of Petrarch was de- 
clining, there arose in the sky of Italy a 
new star, not a poet, nor a genius, but a 
simple girl of the working people who, 
by her truly immaculate character, her 
prophetic faith and her divine charity, 
exercised an extraordinary influence upon 
the people, upon princes, and upon the 
Popes themselves—St. Catherine of Sien- 
na... . If ever a soul was holy and 
worthy of meeting God face to face, it 
was the soul of the virgin of Sienna, 
Catherine Benincasa, the last of a family 
of twenty-four children, gave early proof 
of sincere piety. . . . She renounced all 
the pleasures of her age while still a young 
girl, but, strangely enough, did not lose 
herself in inert mysticism, feeling called 
by Jesus himself to an active ministry. She 
began with the care of the sick and the 
poor. LikeSt. Martin she divided her gar- 
ments with the naked, and like St. Francis 
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of Assisi she nursed patients in the hos- 
pitals suffering from the most loathsome 
contagious diseases, ... . 

‘But her charitable work was only a 
prelude to the réle she was to play ona 
much larger stage as arbiter of peace, 
messenger of reform, and counsellor of 
the Pope. Patriotic as Petrarch, she 
was saddened at the sight of Italy torn by 
factions aud wasting in civil strife the 
means which might so well have been 
employed against foreign enemies or the 
threatening Turks. So she preached 
peace at Sienna, at Florence, at Pisa, and 
at Rome. ... Nor did she, a simple lay 
woman, fear boldly to preach a crusade 
against unworthy prelates and corrupt 
priests. ... Having remonstrated with 
lords and magistrates, prelates and priests, 
St. Catherine at last poured out her 
plaints at the throne of the Pope himself. 
Modest as she was—for she never laid 
aside her feminine modesty and reserve— 
she did not hesitate to accept the mission 
of the Florentines to go to Avignon to 
negotiate peace with the sovereign pontiff, 
nor did she blush at speaking, quite alone, 
before the Pope and the cardinals assem- 
bled about him. ... 

‘In short, St. Catherine of Sienna, by 
her absolutely original purity and her 
heroic charity, won—a rare thing indeed— 
the fame of a saint and a prophetess even 
among the people of her own time. Pos- 
terity, in confirming that title, gives her a 
place of honor between St. Francis of 
Assisi and Savonarola among the precur- 
sors of the Reformation.”’ 

ISABEL C, BARROWS. 

Geneva, August, 1905. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE ADVANCING. 


From all around the world comes news 
that women are claiming and receiving 
their equal rights as human beings and as 
citizens. In Australia the Assembly of 
Victoria last month passed a bill granting 
the franchise to women, and Mr. T. Price, 
the labor leader, who has recently be- 
come Premier of South Australia, 
announced it on August 8th as part of 
his policy, which has received the approv- 
al of the Assembly. In Russia the zem- 
stovists have seriously considered the 
propriety of basing their proposed con- 
stitutional government on universal suf- 
frage, in accordance with the petitions 
sent to them from many organizations in 
various parts of the empire. Considering 
the active part the Russian women have 
taken in the reform movement, from the 
education of the peasants to the throwing 
of bombs, they certainly are entitled toa 
share in the freedom they have helped to 
gain. In the mir, or village commune, 
women who are heads of families have 
always voted, and if, as has been hoped, 
an indigenous democratic government 
should develop in Russia from the germ 
of this ancient institution, some at least 
of the women would doubtless continue 
to vote. Inthe plan for a national assem- 
bly as drawn up by the Council of the 
Empire and retained, we presume, in the 
manifesto now issued by the Czar, women 
of the prescribed qualifications will have 
votes, though they will have to cast them 
by proxy of husband or son, In Norway 
the women protested against not being 
allowed to vote for the separation from 
Sweden in the recent referendum, declar- 
ing that the feminine vote would have 
been unanimous in favor of it. Woman 
suffrage is one of the planks in the plat- 
form of the Socialists the world over, and 
in every country their strength is growing 
rapidly. In England, however, the exten- 
sion of the suffrage to women property. 
owners is opposed by some of the socialist 
and labor leaders, who see in it an attempt 
to increase the capitalistic vote.—Vew 
York Independent. 
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LITERARY NOTICKS, 


AT THE SIGN OF THE JACK O’ LANTERN, 
By Myrtle Reed. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 1905, 


This isa story brimming over with fun, 
but not devoid of pathos. A young man 
and woman come to the end of their 
honeymoon in darkness and storm, in a 
queer, ghostly, haunted house, It has 
been bequeathed to the husband by an 
eccentric uncle, who preserved his own 
personal seclusion amid a crowd of intrud- 
ers who forced themselves upon his un- 
willing hospitality under the plea of rela- 
tionship with his deceased wife. 

Scarcely had the young people settled 
in this gloomy abode when the unbidden 
summer guests began to arrive — each 
party more clamorous and aggressive than 
the last. Only the gentle Elaine and the 
happy Dick prove friends and companions, 
At last, driven to desperation, the new 
owners eject the cormorants, and peace 
revisits the much-enduring household, 
The odd people and their various eccen- 
tricities make lively reading. The story 
is an extravaganza, but so full of humor 
and vivacity that the people and their 
doings seem to live and move before the 





eyes of the reader, H. B. B. 


Engraved Wedding Statione 


Letter Heads, Business Cards, Monograms, 
Announcement, Reception, At Home 
and Visiting Cards 


Faultlessly engraved on Crane’s best stock. 


Samples of 


latest styles and correct forms cheerfully shown and estimates 
furnished upon personal application or by mail. 


We employ only the highest skilled engravers, and guaran- 


tee absolute satisfaction. 


All orders executed in shortest possible time consistent with 


finest workmanship. 





R. H. WHITE CO. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


Seventy-five per cent of all the institu- 
tions of education in the country are now 
coéducational.—Journal of Education. 





HUMOROUS. 


Tommy—Pop, what is fret-work? 
Tommy's Pop—Wrinkles, my son.—Phil- 
adelphia Record, 


The Medical Professor—What happens 
when a man’s temperature goes down as 
low as it can? 

Student—He gets cold feet.—Pittsburg 
Dispatch. 


Teacher—Into how many seasons is the 
year divided? 

Small Pupil—Two, miss. 

Teacher—Two? How’s that? 

Small Pupil—Vacation an’ not vacation, 
miss. 


‘*And how did you git on at school, 
Willy?” 

“The teacher says I’m to study me 
grammabh,”’ 

“Study yore granmah, eh! I’ve been 
studying her ever since the day we got 
spliced!’’—The Jester. 


The Rooster—Why can’t you love me? 
I swear I'd go through fire and water for 
ou! 
The Hen—Ohb, don’t be ridiculous! You 
know you can’t swim, and I just hate the 
smell of burnt feathers!—Chips, 


‘* Judge Smith is quite a book-collector.”’ 

*So?” 

“Yes. Whenever he finds an old book, 
he has it bound over to keep the pieces.”’ 
—Brooklyn Citizen. 


An old negro loved to go ’possum hunt- 
ing by himself. He took along a little 
frying-pan and a little bag of sweet pota- 
toes, and when he caught a ’possum he 
would build a fire right there and cook 
his catch. One night while the ’possum 
was cooking he fell asleep before the fire. 
A young negro scented the savory dish 
from afar and followed his nose until he 
discovered Uncle Karey asleep with the 
*possum before him, done to a turn, The 
young negro sat down and ate the ’pos- 
sum, and piled the bones between the old 
man’s feet. Afterwards he smeared the 
gravy on Uncle Karey’s fingers and mouth, 
and departed. 

When Uncle Karey awoke he solilo- 
quized thus: 

‘‘Now, I wonders ef I done et dat ’pos- 
sum? Dat ’possum graby on my fingers 
and dat ’possum graby on my mouf. I 
sho’ is done et dat ’possum and nebber 
knowed it. But, ’fore God, dat wuz the 
mos’ unfillinest ‘possum dis nigger ebber 
et.’’— Philadelphia Record. 


FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthly Paper Published in London. 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,”’ edited by DAvip SoskIcr 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year, 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Ray- 
vosky, 233 Henry St., New York City. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





ENGLISH LITERATURE. —Miss Katharine 
Merrill, formerly Graduate Fellow at Bryn Mawr 
and at the University of Chicago, and Assistant 
Professor of English at the University of Illinois, 
will conduct research classes in English Litera- 
ture and European Drama. Address Miss Merrill 
at Symphony Chambers, 246 Huntington Ave., or 
91 St. Botolph St., Boston. 





ELDERLY LADY of refinement wishes to 
share expenses of steam-heated apartment in 
Boston or vicinity with two ladies, preferably 
business women. References exchanged. Ad- 
dress F. F,, Canterbury, N. H. 








STABLEMAN.—Place wanted by big Armen- 
jan of good character who understands thor- 
oughly the care of horses, but speaks no English. 
. dress Rey. Theodore Isaac, 312 Shawmut Ave., 

oston. 





WORK NIGHT AND MORNING.—Aramen- 
jan boy of 17, speaking some English, quiet and 
industrious, wants to work nights and mornings 
for his board and go to school, Has worked in 
hotel. Address A.R., care Hayrenik, 27 Beach 
St,, Boston. 

Armenian of 22, speaking English, wants to 
work for his board nights and mornings and go 
2 school. Address Sarkis Hovannesian, Box 6, 





COOK OR BUTLER.—East Indian, who has 
seven years’ experience as chef, and also under- 
stands butler’s work, would like a placein either 
line. Address G, Trimbak, 57 Green 8t., Boston. 


ee 


The New York Suffrage Newsletter 


For the news of New York State, take the News- 
letter. It is published by the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association every month, and 
costs but 25 cents a year. The editor is Miss Har- 
riet May Mills, 926 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, 
¥. Y. All who are interested in our cause should 
keep in touch with the work in this the largest 











State Association in the suffrage membershi 
Many branches of the work are being pushed. 
and much progress is being made. You ought 


to know about it. 
and you will. 


EMMA G. SMITH 


Vienna Scalp and Face 
SPECIALIST 


874 Broadway, New York 


Subscribe forthe Newsletter, 








As a graduated nurse of ten years’ prac- 
tice, and with a thorough knowledge of 
scalp, hair and face troubles, I guarantee 
absolutely reliable and scientific treat- 
ment, through a very thorough system of 
massage and electricity. I also have a 
special method of shampooing. 

Prices moderate. Special terms to read- 
ers of the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL. 





TheAdvocate of Peace. 


A monthly journal of the International 
Peace Movement. Price one dollar a year. 
In clubs of ten or more, 50 cents a year. 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Membership in The American Peace Society 
Two Dollars a Year. ADVOCATE OF PEACE free 
to members. 





New England Conservatory of Music 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 


OPENED SEPTEMBER 14th 





i he are privileges and advantages connected with the student life at the NeW 
England Conservatory of Music that mark it an institution of unusual efficiency. 
The remarkable equipment and strong organization for musical education have 


resulted from a growth of more than fifty years, 


The material increase is significant, 





but of greater importance is the experience that has come from these fifty years of 
progress. To-day, no school in America can contribute as much and none in Europe 
offer more toward a musical education than the New England Conservatory of Music. 

Every branch of a musical education has a special master. The student’s capacity 
sets the only limitation to his progress. 

Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates 
are eagerly sought as teachers. Practical Pianoforte Tuning Course in one year. 

The imposing Conservatory building and its splendid equipment, the new Resi- 
dence buildings, the detailed descriptions of Courses are best told about in the Year 
Book, which will be sent on request. Office open for Registration September 7. 


Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager, Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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NIGHT ON THE RIVER. 
BY NANNIE BYRD TURNER. 

The heavens’ look is on the water's face, 
And all their beauties mirrored from afar: 
Here the dim pictures of the cloud-fleets are, 

Wind-driven, broken; here the moon may 

trace 

The trembling image of her own fair face; 
And safe on every ripple rides a star. 


The tide, slow gathering, outward draws, and 
breaks 
Into long, languid waves, and swells, and 
fills ; 
A leaping fish with sudden flurry spills 
Across the moonlight rainbow drops, and 
makes 
A swift, bright arc. Aloon’s strange laugh- 
ter wakes 
An owl’s derision somewhere in the hills. 


In little coves and inlets there is speech 

Of murmuring truant waves, that sway and 

swing, 

A low-word music, lilting, dallying, 
Lip-lapping drowsily along the beach: 
Sleep is abroad; the water’s glimmering 

reach 

Is all a moving, dream-encumbered thing. 


Yet the deep river-heart is hurrying on, 
Delaying not for spell or witchery. 
Beneath the upper peace, unswervingly, 

The current of the river-soul is drawn 

Onward and outward —somewhere, ere the 

dawn, 
To keep its far tryst with the waiting sea. 
— Youth's Companion. 





>? 


A WAYSIDE PARABLE. 

As I journeyed on horseback one day 
last fall along the great road of China, my 
eyes fell upon a huge clump of willow 
withes apparentiy growing from a willow 
stump in a deep ditch by the roadside. 
On closer inspection, the stump proved to 
be a tree which had sent great knotted 
roots in every direction, sinking them 
deep in the earth; whose body was gnarled 
and twisted and a foot in diameter, though 
not a foot high; whose top was this clump 
of withes, the growth of but one year. 

Wondering at the monstrosity—for the 
willow is one of China’s tallest, most 
graceful trees—I sat looking down upon 
it, when a Chinaman came by and stopped 
to stare at me. On bis arm was a manure- 
basket. It was made of willow withes, 
Then I understood the tragedy of the 
tree. Its body was old in years, while its 
head was infantile, because each year’s 
upward growth had been cut back so that 
its top might always be willow withes 
with which to make manure-baskets. My 
heart swelled with the pity of it, and, ex- 
claiming ‘‘Poor old tree!’ I resumed my 
journey; but not alone, The ghost of 
something—of what could it have been?— 
ran along by my side the rest of the day, 
whispering, as it slipped through the fields 
of shivering corn and stretches of frost- 
nipped bean vines, or crept around the 
sheaves of gathered millet, then wailing 
along the telegraph wire: 

“Oh, the pity of it!’’ 

Poor old tree! Never to have had a 
billowy top of great green plumes, of grace- 
ful limbs with drooping branches, the 
beauty of which sends a worshipful thrill 
through the soul of the traveller as she 
looks up through it to the blue heavens 
beyond! Never to have exchanged nods 
with her tall sisters over there by the 
pond, or to have seen how ravishingly 
beautiful they are, outlined against that 
sunset sky! Never to have risen high 
enough to catch a glimpse of those distant 
hills purpling in the sunset glory, and 
beckoning mortals to the gates of heaven! 
Never to have seen, long before the dawn 
of day, that wonderful stealing up the 
eastern horizon of the red, orange-yellow 
light which gently pushes back the dark- 
ness and bathes the stars in a softer halo 
than their own, while the crescent moon, 
hanging just above, mellows and softens 
as earth again holds her breath while a 
new day approaches! Never even to have 
known how beautiful she might have 
been bad she been allowed to grow ac- 
cording to the laws of her being—because, 
forsooth! the tillers of earth, producers 
of food, must needs add fertilizer to their 
soil, and willow withes made the finest of 
baskets in which to carry it afield! 

Poor old tree! Oh, the pity of it! 

Shan-tung, China, R. R. B. 





DR. BARNADO ON HEREDITY. 


Dr. Thomas J. Barnado, who has just 
died, rescued from the slums nearly 60,000 
child waifs, boys and girls, and placed 
them in homes where they had a chance 
to grow up good citizens. He had been 
engaged in this work for forty years, and 
only two per cent. of the children turned 
out badly. A month or two before his 
death, Dr. Barnado wrote: 

**As to our scientific method, there is 
not much to be said, except this: that we 
have demonstrated the superiority of en- 
vironment to heredity. I suppose there 
has never been such an example in the 
world as our institution affords of the 
great fact that heredity is not so invinci- 





ble a foe to human life as has been 
thought. 

‘*We have proved that if a child who is 
a son or daughter of criminals or prosti- 
tutes, and also the grandson or grand- 
daughter of the same, and of whom we 
can prove that the great-grandfather or 
great-grandmother were of the same class 
—if that child is taken early enough from 
its evil environment and planted down in 
an absolutely new, fresh and Christian 
environment, and kept in it long enough, 
the power of heredity appears to be neu- 
tralized. 

**] have had some cases like that who 
may be said to have been damned from 
their birth, who are now living virtuous, 
honored and respectable lives, upon whom 
no breath or shadow of evil has ever 
fallen. And the same thing is true as re- 
gards the degeneration of type from the 
physical point of view. We have been as 
a nation almost frightened to death with 
tales of our physical degeneration, and 
doctrinaires who have come to me to gain 
proof of their view have been overwhelmed 
with evidence to the very reverse. Puny, 
ill-developed, emaciated children, born in 
the gloom and shadow of a sunless life, 
surrounded by filth, vice and every incen- 
tive to badness, have come to me, haggard 
and emaciated, looking like little old men 
or little old women, while they were still 
under the school age. These have been 
taken in hand, and in some cases twelve 
months, and in other cases two or three 
years, have sufficed to wipe out all those 
physical impressions which appear to be 
ineradicable, and a healthy physical life, 
with a joyous childhood, developed in 
mind and body, has been the result of the 
special physical training, of the feeding, of 
the influences, moral and Christian, which 
have surrounded these children, I have 
pointed to some of the worst examples 
that come to me as triumphant proofs 
that such physical degeneration as has 
been deplored is not incurable.”’ 





PROGRESS IN INDIA. 


The humanitarian work of Hindu wom- 
ep is for the first time officially recog- 
nized by the Government in appointing 
Mrs. Ramabai Ranade, widow of the late 
Justice Ranade, a visitor to Yerrowda 
Central Jail. The Indian Social Reformer 
of Bombay says: ‘‘We have always con- 
tended that social work as naturally be- 
longs to the sphere of woman as her do- 
mestic duties, and so long as the codpera- 
tion of women is not available, the fullest 
efficiency in social work is not possible.”’ 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


LOUISIANA. 

Sentiment in favor of equal rights for 
women is growing at the South as well as 
in other parts of thecountry. Harlequin, 
a New Orleans weekly that is fearless in 
its attacks upon corrupt political condi- 
tions, devotes two pages of a recent issue 
to a discussion of the woman question, 
taking as a text the old song: 


Oh, don’t you remember sweet Alice, Ben 
Bolt, 
Sweet Alice, whose hair was so brown? 
She wept with delig:t when you gave her a 
smile, 
And trembled with fear at your frown. 


The article takes the form of a dialogue 
between a man who chivalrously de- 
nounces the state of tyranny and submis- 
sion pictured in the last two lines, and a 
woman who thinks women are as yet too 
petty and shallow to vote. The man 
takes the ground that as women gradually 
attain financial independence, they are 
bound to obtain a voice in government: 


**But don’t you know it would be awful 
to have women exercising an appreciable 
influence in government?’ sheasked, with 
a mental eye upon the small vanities of 
the meeting she had just been attending. 

‘*Now, you are asking for my opinion. 

“It was once said of the magnificent 
Lee, ‘Nothing has he touched he has not 
adorned.’ 

“Equally might this be said of woman- 
kind. 

‘Better and finer and truer than man, 
as she progresses in power she is bound 
to make this world better. 

** *Ben Bolt’ thought it would be awful 
for ‘Alice’ to have an appreciable voice in 
the management of the family affairs. 

‘*But the world is to-day better off than 
when ‘Ben’ went about with a club anda 
pair of tusks for eye-teeth. 

“It knows more, 

‘It is healthier. 

“It is more full of tenderness and joy 
and sweet humanities and music and art 
and fine inventions and great thoughts 
and great impulses. 

“It is a vastly better world, howbeit 
‘Ben’ could not think so. 

‘And in this better world, ‘sweet 
Alice’ is infinitely higher in the plane of 
existence, or rather of consideration. 

“In short, ‘The position of women is the 
exact register of civilization.’”’ 


-_<o- 


OHIO. 


Successful efforts are being made in 
Toledo to induce the colored women to 





interest themselves in having good schools | 





for their children, The Toledo (O.) Blade 
says: 

“Mrs. Martha Kline, always alert and 
sympathetic, accepted the direction of 
work to induce colored women to avail 
themselves of their right of school suf- 
frage. She organized the Washington 
Suffrage Club, one of the strongest in Lu- 
cas County, and with the able assistanc6 
of its president, Mrs. Vina Davis, has suc- 
ceeded in arousing general interest and 
helpfulness. Mrs. Kline speaks admir- 
ingly of the untiring work of Mrs. Vina 
Davis, who, in three precincts, secured the 
registration of 52 of her women friends 
last Thursday, with promise of many more. 
Fourteen women are assisting Mrs. Davis 
in the registration canvass, in different 
localities, and, with others, met at her 
home and registered in company. Before 
the close of the canvass Mr. Charles A. 
Cottrell will give an address upon the pub- 
lic need of woman’s voice and vote in 
school councils,”’ 








ROYAL BLUE LINE. 
Gettysburg and Washington Tour. 


Leaves Boston Friday, Oct. 6th. $32.00 
covers every expense, except supper on 
the Fall River Line, for trip of a week. 

Beautiful and interesting drives over 
the famous battlefield under escort of ex- 
perienced guide. Magnificent scenery of 
Penn Mar and Blue Mountains. Stop in 
Reading, Pa., for a trip to Mt. Penn. 
Three days in Washington and visit to 
Philadelphia, 

This is the most delightful and varied 
trip of the season. Longer stop-over if 
desired. For illustrated itinerary apply 
to J. B. Scott, N. E. P. A., 360 Washing- 
ton St., Boston, Mass. 
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on the premises, from fabrics care- 











Complete stock of Fall Over- 
coats made in our workrooms, 


fully selected from the best foreign 
and domestic manufacturers. 

be 
a «6 


Satisfactory garments 
this 
saving 


can 


selected. from stock 


substantial from custom 


$15 to $35. 


Paddock Overcoats 
men, 


for young 


$25 to $35. 
400 WASHINGTON ST. 
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Warm Blankets 


For Chilly Nights 


11-4 White Wool Blankets, in red, blue 
and pink borders; unusual value at the 
price. 3.00 pair. 


11-4 White Wool Blankets, in handsome 
borders, nearly all wool filling, and would 
have to retail at 5.00 if bought at to-day’s 
price of wool. Special price now . % 
4.00 pair. 

11-4 All-Wool Scarlet Blankets, heavy 
and warm; extra value at the price 

5.00 pair. 


Comforters, full size, covered both sides 
with silkoline, filled with clean cotton; 
made to retail at 1.37!¢. Special price. . 

98c each. 


Comforters, full’size, both sides cov- 
ered with fine silkoline; medium and dark 
effects . * . 1.50 each. 


Comforters, full size, covered with extra 
fine silkoline, filled with clean white cot- 
ton, in pretty colors. Special. . .. . 

2.00 each. 





Shepard Norwell 


COMPANY 





‘NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Hamner Tartorm Urton and Exizasetru J. Hauser. 








Place of meeting for 1906 Convention of N. A. W. 8S. A., Baltimore, Md. Dates 
to be announced later. 

Ohio W. 8. A., Central Christian Church in Warren, Oct. 18 and 19. 

Maine, Old Orchard, Oct. 18, 19, 20. 

Massachusetts, Holyoke, Oct. 24 and 25. 

California E. 8. A., Wheeler’s Auditorium, San Francisco, Oct. 20 and 21. 

New York State W. S. A., First Universalist Church, Rochester, Oct. 24, 25, 26. 

New York State W. S. A., Rochester, Oct. 24, 25 and 26. 

_ Oklahoma and Indian Territory, Oct. 26 and 27, Chickasha, I. T. 

Michigan E. S. A., Port Huron, Oct. 31, Nov. 1, 2. 

Iowa W. S. A., Panora, Nov. 9, 10 and 11. 

Minnesota W. S. A., Minneapolis, date not fixed. 





. The most beautiful natural park in the world, Druid Hill Park, is situated in 
Baltimore. 





The Deer Creek (O.) W. S. A. doubled its membership in 1904, and again in 1905, 
This is a rural club, but numbers 81 members, and holds regular monthly meetings. 





We are happy to report the addition of three new life members. Miss Emily 
Howland adds to our list the names of Miss A. Gertrude Flanders and Miss Elizabeth 
B. Otis, both of Sherwood, N. Y.; and Mrs. Catherine Cachot, of Berkley, Cal., has 
sent her fee through Mrs. Mary McHenry Keith. We are glad to welcome these ladies, 
New York has more life members than any other State, but if California continues 
her good work in this direction, New York may find herself in the second place. 





Dr. Frances Woods reports the organization of a new club at McLoud, Okla., with 
the following officers: President, Mrs. Lovisa Boylan; vice-president, Mrs. Edith 
Parker; secretary and treasurer, C. B. Boylan; auditor, Mrs. J. R. Sherman. The 
president is alsu the recording secretary of the Territorial Association. Dr. Woods 
and Mrs, Julia L. Woodworth attended the recent convention of the Territorial W. C. 
T. U. 





“Objections Answered,’’ which sells at $2 per 100 copies, goes to our patrons at 
8o near cost that we are obliged to ask five cents apiece for single copies, Miss Black- 
well is the author of this valuable leaflet. 





A new issue of the Woman Suffrage Stamps has just been received at Headquar- 
ters. These stamps will be sent to any address for 30 cents per 100. Order now, and 
let us use up this issue of 10,000 before it is necessary to change the plate by adding 
*‘Oregon,”’ 





The New York State W. S. A. had charge of the program given in the Woman’s 
Building at the State Fair Thursday afternoon, Sept. 14. Miss Mills reports a success- 
ful time, with a very Jarge audience, and good addresses by Mrs. Crossett and Rev. 
Guy Gallager, a Methodiet minister of Syracuse. Literature was distributed, and 
Miss Mills says the crowd was remarkably quiet and seemed reluctant to leave. 





At the Portland Convention we had 174 delegates instead of 155. After the total of 
155 had been announced by the Credentials Committee, other credentials were received, 
and it happened that the final count was not given out in the Convention, and the first 
figure, 155, was the one reported. There were 183 delegates at the last Washington 
Convention, Certainly 174 is a remarkable showing for the first far western gathering. 





Margaret G, Fisken was naturalized in Rhode Island recently, the first woman, it 
is said, to be naturalized in that State. Miss Fisken is Scotch, and came to this coun- 
try when fourteen years of age. Following the naturalization, Miss Fisken was given 
a reception by the Pawtucket Woman Suffrage League at the home of Mrs. Jeannette 
S. French. Mrs, French wrote an ode for the occasion. 





The Nebraska W. S. A. expects to hold its annual convention the second week in 
October. 





The Nunda(N. Y.) P. E. C., which has a membership of 75, has made out its pro- 
gram for 1905-1906. It meets monthly from October to May. The Hornellsville (N. 
Y.) E.S, A. has also published its program for October, November, December, Jan- 
uary, February, March, Its meetings are held the first Wednesday of each month in 
the Universalist chapel. The Churchville (N. Y.) P. E. C. has issued its year-book 
for 1905-1906, providing for 17 meetings. An increasing number of suffrage clubs 
publish year-books, and they are unanimous in endorsing this method of preparing 
programe. 





The Port Huron Club, which is to entertain the Michigan State Convention, is 
less than a year old, having been organized early last winter by Dr. Frances Woods. 
To entertain a State Convention is a brave undertaking, even for a well-established 
society, and we wish little Port Huron and its energetic officers all success. 





October Progress, edited at Headquarters, will contain some new testimony as to 
the workings of woman suffrage in the ‘‘four free States;’’ summaries of the opinions 
of the Governors of the United States on the question; also a valuable article on 
‘*Where Women Vote,’’ by Carrie Chapman Catt; the resolution recently adopted by 
the Letter-Carriers in National Convention, and an article giving the National and In- 
ternational Associations which have adopted woman suffrage resolutions. This num- 
ber will be excellent for propaganda, State presidents and others wishing copies for 
distribution should send $1 to Headquarters for 100 copies. For ten new subscribers 
to Progress, we will send any three of the Woman Suffrage Blotters, or one of the 
half-tone pictures of Miss Anthony, suitable for framing. 





We are indebted to Elizabeth Otis Carroll, Press Chairman of the Kings County 
(N. Y.) Political Equality League, for the following item: 

The regular bi-monthly executive meeting of the Kinogs County P. E. League was 
held at the home of the president, Miss Ida A. Craft, Sept. 12. The president called 
the meeting to order, and after the transaction of routine business the following dele. 
gates and alternates were elected: 

To the State Convention at Rochester: Delegates—Mrs, Rose L. Brunner, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Otis Carroll, Mrs. Helen B. Quenard; alternates—Mrs. Jennie Terry, Mrs. 
Kate R. Butler, Mrs, Annie E, Warren. 

To the International Political Equality Council, held at the home of the president, 
Mrs, Carrie Chapman Catt, 205 West 57th St., Manhattan: Delegate—Mrs. Jennie 
Terry; alternate, Mrs, Edith Cautborne, 

To the City Federation: Delegates—Mrs. Rose Prunner, Mrs. Elizabeth Otis Car- 
roll; alternates—Mrs. Annie E. Warren, Mrs. Kate R. Butler. 

To the State Federation: Delegates will be hereafter appointed by the president. 

It was decided to hold in November a union meeting in celebration of Club Pres- 
idents’ Day and to commemorate Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s birthday. 





More good news comes from Portland, Ore. Sept. 18 the Union of Congregationa 
Ministers of the city unanimously passed the following resolution: 


Whereas, the principle of self-government is a distinctive feature of the Congre- 
gational Church, and 

Whereas, the church from its foundation has granted equal rights to women, 
making them eligible to ordination, and all other cfficial service, and 

Whereas, the spiritual power of woman, so potent in the churth, is in a large 
measure lost to the State through her disfranchisement, therefore, 

Resolved, That we hereby express our approval of the effort now being made in 
Oregon to apply the principle of self-government to women in civic affairs, and to 
extend their spiritual power and usefulness by securing to them the elective franchise, 

On the same day the Union of Baptist Ministers unanimously adopted the follow 
ing: 

Whereas, the progress of the spirit of Christianity has been constantly attended 
by a@ progress in the legal and political freedom of the people; and 

Whereas, we recognize that every attainment in constitutional liberty, whether it 
be by men or women, is in accordance with the spirit of Christianity ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we believe the full rights of American citizenship should be shared 
by women; and we approve of the proposed amendment to the Constitution of the 
State of Oregon conferring upon them tbe right of suffrage. 


The Sacajawea Statue Association also adopted a woman suffrage resolution, the 
text of which will be published in this Column next week. 
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